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stituent Assembly had disapproved of his action, and
ignominious as were the restrictions which it
proceeded to place upon his liberty, it was not
prepared to alter the foundations of the work upon
which it had been so actively engaged. Four-fifths
at least of the Jacobin club were still monarchist,
and, though there were no means of actually probing
the opinion of the provinces, there was no reason
to imagine that the common man had faltered in his
allegiance to the crown. A republican demonstration
in the Champ de Mars was put down with a display
of force which for the moment drove the violent
spirits into hiding and produced a marked reaction
in the tone of the panic-stricken press. When in
September 1791 the Constituent Assembly concluded
its labours and the King formally accepted the
Constitution, he enjoyed a brief St Martin's summer
of popularity. Condorcet, who did not wane in his
belief that a republic was preferable to a monarchy,
confessed that France did not seem to like the prospect,
that it preferred to make trial of the new constitution,
a^id thaj/t the new constitution made adequate provision
for liberty.

e is perhaps no more crucial episode in the
of modern Europe than the history of the
Legislative Assembly which met in September 1791,
and for the space of one year governed the destinies
of France. It was this Assembly which declared
war upon Austria and thus began that great duel
between the French Revolution and the dynasts of
Europe, which received its final settlement in the
field of Waterloo. It was this Assembly which by
its decrees against the Emigres and the priests drove
the King into a position in which he was bound to